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How 


Not) To Criticize an Institution 


Reflections on Brent Geertsema’s Barn-Burning Performance 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 
This ts an opinion piece and does not necessarily reflect 
the Crown views 
‘Once 


you have understood something—analyzed and cri 


tiqued it—you have changed it” (Crouch 2008, 69). This is 
what well-known Reformed scholar Andy Crouch calls the 
academic fallacy” in his 2008 book Culture Making. Uni- 
ersity students in the age of social media may be tempted 
to assume that merely thinking out loud completes the pur- 
suit of justice. Redeemer is sadly not innocent in making 
this mistake. A recent popular yet contentious performance 
by one student might make Crouch’s fallacy for universities 


a \ iable diagnosis. 


Third-year Brent Geertsema is known as one of the funni- 
est students on campus. When performing at talent shows 
and coffee houses his usual routine involves capitalizing on 
the inside scoop of drama at Redeemer to get his crowd 
laughing, a skill accompanied by his dry humour and occa- 
sional self-deprecation. During this year’s Redeemer’s Got 
alent performance, however, Geertsema experimented 
with a much harsher brand of comedy, an act that gave 
mixed opinions in the audience. 


Judging by the audience’s reaction, one notably harsh line 
delivered by Geertsema was, “We need students who be- 
lieve that the school administration cares about what the 
want.” He then used President David Zietsma’s 
supposedly “stupid” proposal for an ice rink in the quad as 
his reference. It was “partially funny, partially awful, par- 
tially rude,” in the words of Student Senate President Mar- 
sold,” as Dr. Timothy Epp puts it. 


student 


shall Chapman. “ 


When I followed up with Geertsema this past week, he 
mentioned how some of his criticisms were creating a posi- 
tive impact: “From feedback I got from students, | defi- 
nitely feel that [the performance} has opened a conversa- 
tion about the administration’s wants versus the students’ 
wants and how they don’t always line up.” 

Although Geertsema may have been guilty of using 
Crouch’s “academic fallacy,” we should not blindly accept 
that the school administration is always tending to the stu 
dent’s desires. Institutional critique is important. It is not 
a bad thing, nor is it a foreign idea to most Christians. We 
should not abandon our ability to protest bad ideas and, in 
turn, propose good ideas, which is possible through many 
avenues. This is also not a new issue at Redeemer. As seen 
in the Senate presidentia! debate this past Monday, both 
candidates (Gareth Sinke and Sebastian Caldwell) made 
openness to student feedback a priority in their campaigns. 
their criticisms to the 
that comes last on our day-to 


direct 
task 
hate to be seen as sensitive, rude, o1 


For students to 
administration is a 
agendas. We 


not sophisticated enough. Geertsema, on the other hand, 
the face of student criticism. Most 


day 


had the guts to be 
of us hide behind our screens on course evaluations or 
RateMyProfesso! identify 
Geertsema to do it in front of a live audience and release 


when we problems. For 


it on social media is certainly admirable. 


Geertsema’s “comedic criticism” may have generated a 
positive reaction among students, but how does it really 
work as an effective method of critique? This article will 
attempt to answer this question by providing a balanced 
view between criticizing realistically and respecting those 
in authority. 


The Limits of Comedic Criticism 


A proposal for an ice rink was not the only problem iden- 
tified by Geertsema. To put it more formally, Geertsema 
protested against a) Redeemer’s decision to give the main 
building a formal name (“Founder’s Hall”), b) the school 
administration for having no idea what students want, and 
c) Student Senate for existing. 


These controversial takes might urge any listener to ques- 
tion the limits of comedy, especially when they sound like 
exaggerated disapproval. There is undoubtedly a line in 
stand-up comedy, and famous comedians overstep it all 
the time. But it may be a stretch to think that Geertsema 
crossed the line. Why? His primary role, as a comedian, is 
to make people laugh. Celebrity comedian Dave Chappelle 
states this another way in his Netflix special, The Bird Rev- 
elation: “I say a lot of mean things, but I’m not saying it to 
be mean. I'm saying it because it’s funny” (Lathan 2017). 


Geertsema mentioned in my conversation with him that 
comedy performed at its highest level always comes with 
addressing large and contentious questions: “I feel like 
you are probably doing comedy wrong if you don't hit on 
larger issues, whether in a small school or in the world as 
a whole.” 


On another note, the art of stand-up comedy can even 
bring a sense of unity among Christians (Matt Falk's stand- 
up night at Redeemer is a telling example). For many of us, 
laughter is good for the soul; we can use it to build friend- 
ships or understand the absurd nature of our faith. 


However, the problem with nearly all forms of comedic 
criticism is that the two words—comedy and criticism—are 
incompatible. Comedy is an art form; criticism is a tool 
for change, and we cannot sharpen our tools for realistic 
and effective change if we simultaneously see institutional 
problems as a laughing matter. It is, therefore, difficult for 
the administration to know how to accept complaints when 


a performance has an inherent conflicting dual purpose. 
Five Critical Solutions 


That leads to the first step in effectively enacting change 
at an institution like Redeemer. Once you have located a 
problem that affects students, you need to find an avenue 
of critique where you can clearly identify the problem. In 
the case of comedic criticism, it is not always clear if we are 


supposed to laugh or be galvanized to fight for change. 


What is even more crucial in criticizing an institution is to 
identify the solutions. A wise Buddhist teacher once said, 
“Criticism without a solution is merely an inflation of the 


critic’s ego.” If neither Senate nor Redeemer’s administra- 
tion are not presented with concrete solutions, the criti- 
cism becomes less valuable. 


The paradox of comedic criticism also raises a problem of 
right intention. Criticizing an institution to make people 
laugh is far different from performing criticism to call out 
flaws in the system and genuinely answer student com- 
plaints. This is why it says in Proverbs 16:2, “All the ways 
of a man are pure in his own eyes, but the Lord weighs the 
spirits” (NK.JV). Our calling as Christians is to speak the 
“truth in love,” which will allow us to “grow to become in 
every respect the mature body of him who is the head, that 
is, Christ” (Eph. 4:15 NIV). Not only do our intentions mat- 
ter, they ought to reflect the desire to see our administra- 
tors grow as servants of God. 


To avoid Crouch’s academic fallacy, it is also important for 
the critic to enlighten himself on why we see certain struc- 
tural problems. We ought to do this through dialogue with 
those that operate within the structure. In my personal 
experience with student journalism, I have learned that a 
short conversation with student senators, academic deans, 
or the administration will lead you to rethink some of your 
previously held criticisms. 


Lastly, if you want to see a change in Student Senate, Re- 
deemer’s administration, or frankly, any other institu- 
tion, make yourself aware of all the realistic avenues of 
critique. Student journalism has proven effective, demon- 
strated by Senate’s decision to email monthly updates, a 
change made after the Crown released an article calling for 
Senate reform. Likewise, publishing an article in Resound, 
writing a formal letter to the administration, visiting a 
Senator in his/her office, or fitting it into a school project/ 
essay are all reasonable alternatives. 


Conclusion 


As alluded to above, it is not un-Christian to voice criti- 
cism against an institution. Redeemer itself is a commu- 
nity founded on the ideas of Abraham Kuyper, a theologian 
and politician who claimed that sin powerfully flows into 
the establishment of institutions. Likewise, South African 
bishop, theologian, and human rights activist Desmond 
Tutu made a memorable remark about pursuing change 
in a failed society: “There comes a point where we need 
to stop just pulling people out of the river. We need to go 
upstream and find out why they're falling in” (2023). 


All in all, while I disagree with his method of critique, I 
believe that Brent Geertsema made a courageous effort to 
address his concerns and create a space for dialogue about 
aiding the administration. Hopefully, you can take part in 
that dialogue and see Geertsema’s performance as an in- 
spiration for the pursuit of a better experience on campus. 
As long as honesty meets respect, constructiveness meets 
kindness, and truth meets love, you are more likely to wit- 
ness a change in a healthy manner. Through an appropri- 
ate exercise of institutional critique, you have the opportu- 
nity to become more like Christ. 


A full reference list is available online at thecrown.,ca.. 
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A Letter From The Editor 


Hey Redeemer! 


Welcome to the final (!!) serious edition of the Crown for the 2022-23 school year. I 
personally cannot believe that we are at this time of the year (but I think I have said 
that every year when March rolls around). As all of us students try to keep up with 
the post-midterm assignments, and faculty works to keep up with the post-midterm 
grading, life seems to quicken its pace. We'll be in exam season before we know it. 


So if I may, I want to remind those of you reading, and honestly myself too, a per- 
spective on this season. Don’t rush these last weeks. Instead, seek contentment in 
this time. God’s given us this season as a gift. Amidst the papers. Amidst the second 
round of midterms. Amidst long work hours. Amidst longing for summer. We can 
plan all we want for the future. We can anticipate all we will do after we finish our 
last exams in April. But we really do not know what will happen from now until then 
and what God's plans and purposes are. We're not in control, so surrender your day 
and this season to the Lord and find rest in the contentment he offers. 


On another note, as I said, this is the final serious copy of the Crown. Next month, 
we release the long anticipated Clown. For those of you who do not know, that is 
our fun, satirical issue of the Crown. A lot of it is considered institutional criticism, 
which happens to be the topic donning the cover of this edition. In this article, Senior 
Reporter lan DeJong shares his opinion on Brent Geertsma’s critiques of Redeemer 
during this year’s talent show. Junior Reporter Daniel Walessa reports on the evolu- 
tion of the CTS-110 class. Senior Reporter Rieneke Helder delves into the topic of 
women in philosophy. It’s an edition worth your read. 


As always, if you have any feedback from this edition, please do not hesitate to reach 
out to me at thecrown@redeemer.ca. I would love to hear from you! 


See you in April! 


Abby 
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Ancaster, ON LoK 1J4 but is dedicated to the broader universtiy community. 


Welcome to Redeemer's Classifieds! This section of the Crown is devoted to publishing what students have 
to say. This is a spot for you to say what's on your mind. Keep an eye out on our instagram (@ru_crown) for a 


Classifieds 


chance to submit your message for our next edition. 


Hope Matt Shantz’s 
secret admirer knows 
he's graduating: they 
might want to start 


dropping hints before 


it's too late. 


How the heck does a 
theology degree get 
you into firefight- 
ing?? #throwbackto- 
comedynight 


Anyone else confused 
by the renovations 
happening in Charis... 
It was literally just 
built . 


Ethan DeVries: Calm 
Down, it’s just TNL. 


| heard a guy ask a 
girl out by the book- 
store. Hope it works 
out. Saw them at 
Kelsey's today 


Prof b secretly likes 
white chocolate 


Tip: dip your oreos in 
peanut butter for a 
yummy snack 


Tip: dip your toes in 
peanut butter for a 
yummy snack 


Nathan Reid-Welford 
is cute 


I'm getting in the 
sinke 


| hope everybody has 
a great day today, 


except for the people win the NCAA tourna- 


that talk out loud in 
the library. You guys 
are awful. 


Doug Sikkema does 
not look like a Doug. 
But Doug Needham 


does look like a Doug. 


James Kryger has yet 
to wear a shirt that | 
like 


Ruth Adovelande for 
dent 2025!! 


Will Professor Sik- 
kema follow me back 
on insta? 


Senate should build a 
Swimming pool under 
Luther Court 


When will the 
underground faculty 
whiskey club start 
inviting their TAs? 


Getting a milk frother 
changed my life 


| gave up homework 


for Lent, can my profs 


please respect that :( 


Last year | found a 
bagel in the vent in 
the Calvin Court 
laundry room 


- 
— 


‘Student'Senate Presi-- 


You'd be foolish if 
you pick Kansas to 


ment. In the last 30 
years, only one team 
has been able to win 
back-to-back titles. 


Not having a February 


“Crown in The Com- 


mons’ is Redeemer’s 


biggest tragedy 


Heads up: | spotted 
a Mongoose Goose- 
Mon on campus yes- 
terday 


in a respondus exam, 


| had to pee so bad 
that | did it into a 
water bottle under 
my desk 


The English profes- 
sors create the best 
community at 
Redeemer 


Why isn't the presi- 


dent chosen solely off 


of looks??? 


Who keeps leaving 
half-eaten pizza's on 
top of the garbage in 
the aug hall entry? 


Unpopular opinion: 
mullets suck 


The bromance 
between Sebb and 
Gar is too cute 
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The Secret Stash of Senate’s Cash 


RIENEKE HELDER 
SENIOR REPORTER 


In case you hadn’t heard, Student Senate has dis- 
covered an $800,000 fund that has been building over the 
last two decades. This news was released in the Fall term in 
one of Senate’s monthly updates but has only recently been 
circulating in conversations on campus. If you’ve heard the 
rumours, Student Senate President Marshall Chapman has 
some facts to share as to how we've ended up here, where 
we're headed next, and how you can be involved. 


One of the key themes for Marshall and his current Sen- 
ate team has been affordability. On February 15, Senate 
released a statement announcing the installation of five 
$1,000 scholarships that will be available to Redeemer 
students every year for the next five years. The intent with 
these scholarships is to keep more money in students’ 
pockets rather than sitting idle in institutions’ accounts. 


As Senate articulated in their statement: “In wake of a sig- 
nificant rise in the cost of living for students around the 
country, we believe that it is important to find new initia- 
tives where we are able to invest directly into students by 
saving them money and providing them the opportunity to 
keep more dollars in their pockets.” 


Marshall’s vision for his Senate team has highlighted this 
idea of affordability because he sees the power that Senate 
has and the opportunities that there are to use it to change 
the student experience for the better. 


“Student Senate has actually quite a bit of power,” he 
shared, “but Senate has not always used that. We literally 
have the power to save students substantial amounts of 
money each year. Other groups have chosen not to do that, 
but for us it was a no-brainer. We had a budget surplus; we 
were bringing in more money than we were using for clubs, 
events, [and other causes].” 


Additionally, these scholarships serve as incentive for stu- 
dents to be active members of their communities. “[These 
scholarships are] not free handouts,” Marshall continued. 
“Students do have to meet certain criteria in terms of being 
plugged into the Redeemer community. We aren't mailing 
money out to students, but students have to meet criteria 
of community involvement, volunteering, and being part 
of the student body in order to apply. We are trying to get 
students to plug into their communities, both at Redeemer 
and also in Hamilton.” 


On the heels of the statement announcing these scholar- 
ships came another formal document sharing Senate's 
budget adjustments that will be lowering the fees that Re- 
deemer students are paying to Student Senate each year. 
Students will be saving $3 for every class they are enrolled 
in; for full-time students taking five courses per term, they 
will be saving $30 a year. This rate for Student Senate fees 
is also on a five-year timeline, and is made possible by the 
aforementioned budget surplus. 


STUDENT SENATE 


TT 


Students may wonder what compromises had to be made 
to save each student even a small amount. After all, $30 
from 1,000 students is a budget cut of $30,000! This wiggle 
room, however, comes from money that was not actively 
being used but was sitting in Senate’s funds, not benefitting 
current Redeemer students. 


These new scholarships and lowered;Student; Senate fees 
make it clear that Marshall Chapman’s presidential term 


has seen many new fiscal endeavours. How does this un- 
covered $800,000 fund play into our Senate’s financial vi- 
sion? 


First, it may aid students to know how we have ended up 
here. It may feel as though we have stumbled upon some 
long-hidden inheritance our ancestors left us—and that 
may not be too far from the truth. 


In 1996, an agreement was formulated between Redeemer 
and the student senate team at the time. Redeemer stu- 
dents paid into it via their student fees until about ten 
years ago. At the start of the year, the fund had a total of 
roughly $800,000; about $500,000 of that “belongs” to 
Student Senate, while the other $300,000 is sourced from 
Redeemer itself but is allocated to support Senate's recre- 
ational projects. 


This agreement stated that any amount in that fund would 
go towards a recreation project on campus. If Senate decid- 
ed to use any of those funds towards the Rec Centre (or any 
other “recreational facility,” such as an expansion of the 
building of another structure altogether), Redeemer would 
be contractually obligated to match the amount spent with 
what they have paid into the account. Any project outside 
of the Rec Centre would have to be funded solely by Sen- 
ate’s portion of the fund. Some of this has been used by this 
year’s Senate for smaller projects, like putting up shelters 
over the bike racks or the recently-announced initiative to 
improve the equipment in the weight room. 


Due to the fact that student fees have not gone towards this 
fund since 2015, there are no current Redeemer students 
whose money has contributed to this hefty $800,000. This 
means this money, set aside for the sole purpose of benefit- 
ing current Redeemer students recreationally, comes solely 
from alumni. According to Chapman, however, the Alumni 
Council (a group of alumni who meet about current mat- 
ters at Redeemer) has not been actively involved in Senate's 
decisions for some time now. As a result, Senate’s main fac- 
tors of consideration as to how this money should be spent 
come from speaking with current students directly and 
obtaining the guidance of the President's council, includ- 
ing Kevin Johnson, Dean of Students, and Aaron Williams, 
Vice President of Finances, 


Again, how did we end up here? How has this relatively 
large fund gone unnoticed for so long? 


“Some students have questioned, and rightfully so, how we 
didn’t know that this fund existed,” Chapman shared. “In 
our first-ever monthly update, [we included that] we found 


or Ion 


this fund with $800K in it. A lot of students were curious, 
and I would be too. But it was simply lost in communica- 
tion in almost a full changeover of Student Senate teams. 
“We can't really help the turnover rate; that’s government 
for you. However, there’s certainly feedback that can be 
taken from this. If there was less turnover... well, noth- 
ing would change, right? All the information would be the 
same. There's a lot of information that gets thrown around 
between administration and Student Senate, and I think 
things get lost sometimes. We have people step down and 
there isn’t adequate training for the successor, so informa- 
tion can get lost in translation. Considering that 25 years 
have passed since the funds’ inception, it is understandable 
that information has been lost or mismanaged. . 


“What we've tried to focus on is a stronger relationship 
between Student Senate and the administration so there’s 
more transparency between the two; we know what's going 
on and can relay the info properly to the student body and 
can keep them in the loop. [Additionally,] we really want to 
make sure senators are properly trained before they step 
into their positions.” 


Although there is nothing concrete, there are few ideas 
floating around as to how this money can be spent. One 
thing, however, Senate is clear about: whatever initiatives 
are backed by this “Recreation Fund,” they must be solely 
intended to benefit the student body. 

For instance, there was a suggestion to build four new beach 
volleyball courts that would cost $100,000 that could be 
rented out during the summer months. Senate dismissed 
the idea, however, as there is only a small window of time 
where the courts would be used by actual Redeemer stu- 
dents, and therefore the initiative was not an appropriate 
one for the use of such a large portion of this fund. Instead, 
however, they are investigating the possibility of building 
just one new beach volleyball court. 


Students are invited to stop by the Senate office any week- 
day between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. to share any 
ideas or questions about the use of the fund. As Marshall 
put it, “The whole point of Senate is to listen to students 
and invest in initiatives that are important to students. Any 
feedback, positive or negative or criticism, is welcome.” 


This is what Marshall describes as a “key issue;” accord- 
ing to Marshall, there is a distinction to make between the 
unseen and seen decisions of Senate: “We expect students 
to be plugged in on key issues, and we bring key issues to 
them to hear their opinions and thoughts on essential is- 
sues directly but don’t expect students to obsess or be con- 
sumed by decisions that their student government makes. 
When a key decision needs to be made, we give it time and 
bring it to the attention of the student body—otherwise, we 
do our due diligence in making decisions that benefit as 
many students as possible.” 


GLOBAL. 
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Fearfully and Wonderfully Made 


Indwell Releases Documentary to Address the Lack of Affordable Housing 


LAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


“The only thing that changes is the weather,” said 
one woman as she described her experience with home- 
lessness in Hamilton (Butler 2023). 


Indeed, there is nothing new under the sun when it comes 
to Hamilton’s housing crisis. According to a recent report 
by Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), if 
you earn less than $65,000 in a year, you are not finan- 


cially secure enough to pay rent in almost any of Hamil- - 


ton’s vacant apartments. This is what Tom Cooper, director 


oo 


of the Hamilton Roundtable for Poverty Reduction, called 


“an absolutely untenable situation for people” in the city 
(Hewitt 2023). In addition to this pressing issue, Hamil- 
ton still deals with a major opioid crisis, accompanied by a 
decline in mental health stability and a lack of community 
among the homeless population. 


When we come across social injustices such as these, it is 
difficult to know where to begin in advancing the call to 
“uphold the cause for the poor and oppressed” (Psalm 82:3 
NIV). In cooperation with Indwell, Toronto-born film- 
maker John Butler directed a 42-minute documentary that 


Tran yiet 


Indwell is a faith-based organization that provides afford- 
able housing to those struggling to find community, health, 
and wellness. They currently have over a thousand resi- 
dents across Southern Ontario. At the foundation of their 


organization, Indwell strongly holds on to values of love, 
hope, and the God-given dignity of all his people. 


Through a well-crafted documentary, Butler displayed a 
disheartening picture of housing, homelessness, and opi- 
oid addiction—all affecting many of our cities here in On- 
tario. But the overall message of the film did not inflict that 
same disheartening feeling. It rather satisfied the viewer 
with a hopeful invitation to give vulnerable people an op- 
portunity to thrive as worthy individuals. 


When Butler first embarked on the project, it started out as 
a promotional video by Indwell. After listening to stories by 
some of the Indwell residents, however, Butler knew that 
these issues deserved to be put in a larger spotlight. 


In an effort to answer the question of where these prob- 
lems emerge, Safe provided a compelling argument that 
the problems are most often linked to affordable housing. 
“All the roots stem back to a lack of housing,” according to 
an Indwell tenant. 


“Health gains won't come with people who are unhoused,” 
said one Indwell employee in Safe. “Housing with wrap- 


around care is needed.” 


The documentary features Indwell residents explaining 
how the organization became a life-changing path toward 
stability and safety. “I’ve never been this well. I’ve never 
been this stable. I’ve never had a better diet,” said one In- 
dwell resident in the documentary. Indwell not only pro- 
vides essential needs, they offer a strong sense of connec- 
tion and community. 


Butler undoubtedly excelled in his videography for Safe. 
With the authentic shots of residents in their daily activi- 
ties and the use of both marginalized voices and experi- 
enced opinions, the viewer was made aware of the serious 
problems that'permeate our society. 


Additionally, the documentary sparked a desire for change. 
It did not reduce the problems of social injustice to either 
side of the left-right political binary. Indwell’s encour- 
agement was neither guilt-inducing nor short-sighted in 
proposing simple solutions for complex problems. The 


presentation of pain and desperation among vulnerable 
individuals was vivid in the documentary, but the viewer 
still walked away with a message of hope. 


Any viewer of Safe will notice a persistent theme concern- 
ing dignity, as Butler uniquely recognized that a loss of 
dignity arises from a lack of housing. As one resident put 
it, “The Bible says—well, it says a lot of stuff—but it says, 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made, and God is a good, 
gracious God.” It is these reminders in Scripture that bol- 
ster Indwell’s pursuit of giving their residents the ability to 
pursue their passions and find their worth as God's created 
beings. The goal of Indwell’s work is not just ensuring that 
marginalized people are surviving but that they are thriv- 
ing. 


The ending of the documentary was especially unique. One 
of the residents talked about riding his trike, which gives 
him a feeling of hope and happiness. Butler then asked him 
if he could film him while he rides it. After agreeing, But- 
ler filmed him walking to one of the sheds, pulling out his 
trike, and riding it along the streets of downtown Hamil- 
ton, filled with feelings of excitement and joy. The scenes of 
the resident riding his trike, the omission of dialogue, and 
the gentle music within the final scenes of the documen- 
tary contributed to a perfect ending, as it shows authentic- 
ity, hope, and joy. 


Safe thrived in its ability to highlight human dignity, even 
among those who struggle to find it. It provided a compel- 
ling reminder that the Kingdom of God will not be built 
around the admirable leaders, celebrities, and heroes of 
our day. Instead, when Christ returns, we will see the low- 
ly individuals brought higher than they ever were during 
their life on earth. 


If you are interested in watching the documentary, Indwell 
will be screening it again on the evening of March 13 at 
St. Thomas, followed by a screening at Chatham-Kent on 
March 28. Indwell has also coordinated with our commu- 
nity engagement facilitator Joel Naves in collecting towels 
and sheets through a clothing drive. The bin is located out- 
side the Student Senate office if you wish to donate. 


A full reference list can be found online at thecrown.ca. 


A Spontaneous Decision to See God's Work 
Laurel Andrews Shares Her Experience at the Asbury Revival 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


If you briefly glance over the history of revival- 
ism in America, you will notice that most revivals were 
well-planned, organized, and led by a prominent religious 
leader. That is not the case with the 2023 Asbury Revival, 
a month-long spontaneous gathering of Christians that 
involved calm worship, prayer, meditation, testimonies, 
repentance, and outpouring at the chapel of Asbury Uni- 
versity in Wilmore, Kentucky. “It appears to be led by the 
Spirit,” wrote author and historian Ryan Danker while 
commenting on the revival’s spontaneity. 


That same sudden impulse to see the Lord was also felt by 
Redeemer student Laurel Andrews, a third-year applied 
social sciences major and activities coordinator for Student 
Senate. Despite being eight hours away, Andrews had the 
privilege to see the Lord at work when she attended the 
Asbury Revival. 


To catch the reader up to speed, a revival in Christianity is 
known as a series of religious services that galvanizes be- 
lievers to renew their faith while attracting non-believers to 
surrender their life to Christ. This revival began on Febru- 
ary 8 of this past year when about a dozen students decided 
to stay in the Asbury’s auditorium after a scheduled chapel 
service, because they were really touched by the message 
and had a strong impulse to keep praying and worshipping. 
This attracted more and more students, as they knew this 
impulse was something out of the ordinary. 


The news of the event quickly spread to social media, and 
over the course of a month, it gained roughly 50,000 to 
75,000 visitors. The audience mostly consisted of those in 


Generation Z, many of whom took part in the revival as a ° 


way to heal from their mental health struggles. The images 
of this revival are quite astonishing. As one can find online, 


the chapel was packed with individuals raising their hands, 
engaging in passionate worship, feeling emotionally over- 
whelmed, crying out to God, and feeling immersed in his 
presence. 


Andrews first heard about the revival when a man stopped 
by the senate office and asked about Redeemer’s worship 
services. “It was very random,” to use Andrews’s words. 
“He told me about his passion for seeing youth and young 
adults coming to Christ, and then he started telling me 
about Asbury.” 


Prior to this conversation, Andrews and her mom had 
planned a road trip to Nashville, which would have taken 
place during this past Reading Week. Andrews said, “as 
soon as I heard about what was going on in Kentucky, I 
thought it would be cool to experience it first-hand instead 
of just seeing news articles about it.” Andrews suggested 
the idea of stopping by Asbury to her mom, and she agreed. 
“We were ready to see what the Lord was going to do.” 


“It was a very quick decision,” said Andrews. “We left on 
Saturday, and we arrived in Wilmore by Sunday night. I 
was excited to see how the Lord is moving and changing 
hearts. When we showed up, there was this huge lineup to 
get into the auditorium.” They waited for about four hours 
before getting in. 


“Being in the lineup was just as cool as being in the chapel 
because we got to see the community it gathered.” Andrews 
and her mom had a long conversation with a pastor from 
Louisiana who showed up because he loved hearing people 
coming to the Lord. “My mom and I both shared our testi- 
monies with him, and then he prayed over both of us. He 
was so passionate about what the Lord was doing there.” 


“There was even a lot of outpouring on the lawns outside 
the building,” said Andrews. “It was cool to see that those 


people didn’t care about getting in the building; they were 
just longing for a relationship with God.” 


Andrews and her mom finally got into the auditorium, 
where they worshipped and heard occasional chapel mes- 
sages. “My mom and I saw things from the balcony. We 
saw a lot of hand-raising, and people jumping up and 
down. There would be a line from a song, and someone 
would cry out, ‘Hallelujah’ or ‘Amen.’ Only four or five peo- 
ple were leading the main worship, and it was very calm in 
the way that it was led.” Whereas previous revivals could 
be considered more zealous, Asbury was characteristically 
peaceful and gentle. 


As Andrews got to know some of the local people at the re- 
vival, she was able to see God answering prayers in a timely 
manner. “I talked to a woman who said that as soon as CO- 
VID-19 started, she and her church had been praying for a 
revival, so it was really cool to see those prayers answered. 
I'm not from the United States, so I am not aware of their 
politics, but there were a lot of people who felt like the re- 
vival was needed because of their local crises.” 


When looking back at her experience at Asbury, she was 
grateful to see God working through an event like this: “I 
saw a lot of answered prayers. God was moving hearts to 
come toward him. There were constantly people available 
for prayer and constantly people who were prayed for.” 


Andrews provided one final remark in hopes that Redeem- 
er may be able to learn from it: “Wherever you are, there’s 
always going to be a need to come to Christ. Be diligent in 
listening to what the Lord says, and act on that. Listen to 
his call, and be obedient to it.” 


A full reference list is available online at thecrown.ca. 
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The story of the history of philosophy is one his- 
torically told by male voices. Although there has been sig- 
nificant growth in the ratio of women to men in the field 
of study as a whole, there is even less representation when 
you decrease the scope to only Christian women in philos- 
ophy. In fact, only 2% of the members of the Society for 
Christian Philosophy are women. One of them, Redeemer’s 
very own Dr. Amber Bowen, is about to embark on a new 
research project on philosopher Edith Stein. After uncover- 
ing her story in recent years, it became apparent to Bowen 
that Edith Stein has been written out of much of the story 
of how some of the most significant ideas in philosophy 
have come to be. 


“Edith Stein was the PhD student of the father of phenom- 
enology, Edmund Husserel,” Bowen shared as she dug into 
Stein’s story. “[Not only was she a woman in philosophy, 
but] she was ethnically Jewish in Germany in the 1930s; 
you can’t get more marginalized than that. Her study of 
philosophy eventually led her in the pursuit of truth all the 
way to eventually converting to catholicism. When I found 
out that there was a female phenomenologist way back in 
the 1920s, I was completely stunned. I found out after- 
wards that as his research student, Edith Stein had earned 
his respect to the point of winning the highest award for 
her level of dissertation. She compiled and highly revised 
his most significant later works, which basically means a 
lot of it really comes from her. 


“To get a professorship [in Germany] you have to write 
a second dissertation, so she did. The university denied 
it, however, on the official grounds of, ‘Because she was 
a woman.’ She tried again and wrote a whole new ma- 
jor study, resubmitting it years later. [This time,] an old 
classmate blocked her [from receiving approval]; in this in- 
stance, the reason was not only because she was a woman 
but also because her classmate was a Nazi. 


“(In response], she actually joined a convent and became a 
nun. That allowed her to continue writing and giving some 
lectures—she was actually one of the earliest feminists, 
particularly in education. However, when the German Na- 
zis started rounding up all Jews, even those who were pro- 
fessing Christians, she eventually died in Auschwitz. 


“She’s incredibly well known for her beautiful devotional 
writings, and was canonized as a saint by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in 1998. St. Theresa of the Cross is the name 
she was canonized as, but today, Edith Stein the phenom- 
enologist is completely unknown. She has not been given 
credit even for the ideas we have today that are hers! She 
exhibited incredible intellectual humility along with intel- 
lectual prowess but above all maintained her faithfulness 
to God. She understood that a life worth living is in service 
to him above everything else. Stein single-handedly de- 
bunks this idea that femininity and rigor don’t go together 
because she sacrifices neither. 


“Edith Stein has absolutely gripped me. Not to say that I 
identify with her, but she is such a model to me, someone 
who I would strive to be like. Because of that, I can’t let 
her go; I want to bring her out into the light. That might 
have something to do with my own lived experience as a 
woman.” 

While pursuing her own undergraduate degree in philoso- 
phy, Dr. Bowen was the only woman in the vast majority 
of the courses for her major. Even more, she was the only 
woman to graduate from that program in her year. Her ex- 
perience continued on a similar trajectory during her doc- 
toral studies. 


“There were a lot of women in my institution,” Bowen 
shared, “but they never did more of the hardcore academic 
degrees. Once again, I was in classes with only men—which 
was fine, they were all nice! But I had a mixed experience. 
Some of them really disagreed with a woman becoming 
a professor for theological reasons, especially if you are 
teaching anything related to theology or philosophy. One 
man asked me if my sense of calling to get a PhD was actu- 
ally a temptation. And I said, ‘I don’t know, is yours?’ 


“The most important model for me has not been those who 
talk about [the place for our gender identity in philosophy] 
directly but more people who do it. I do phenomenology, 
which has nothing to do with gender per se, even though I 
am always bringing myself to it.” 


There has, historically, been an imbalance in gender repre- 
sentation in the field of philosophy, but how is that reflect- 
ed in the Christian student’s experience while pursuing a 
degree in philosophy at Redeemer? Most, if not all, of the 
philosophers included in required core course PHL-210's 
curriculum are men, but does that translate to the lived ex- 
perience for women in our philosophy program? 


For Abigail Bergel, a third year English major with minors 
in philosophy and theatre, the statistics mentioned at the 
beginning of this article have been reflected in the demo- 
graphics of her philosophy classrooms and have pushed 
her to consider her place as a woman. Most significantly, 
she has learned to perceive the discomfort she may experi- 
ence in Redeemer’s philosophy program as not a result of 
her gender but as a necessary byproduct of her uncomfort- 
able pursuit of truth alongside all of her peers. 


“We expect that you have to be assertive to be heard, to re- 
ally be loud about your ideas,” Abigail explained. “But the 
setting of philosophy classes can sometimes be mistaken 
as a masculine thing, where in reality that’s just how we 
[all] sharpen our minds, It can be interpreted as a mascu- 
line environment, but I’ve come to realize in my experience 
at Redeemer that the tension or difficulty that pushes me 
outside of my comfort zone has nothing to do with my gen- 
der or hostility towards my gender but has everything to do 
with pursuing truth, Fighting to find the truth of the matter 
is an inherently difficult process, 


“There’s certainly an awareness that there are always less 
girls in the classroom, but I don’t think we can read any 
discomfort [we feel] in the classroom to be hostility. If 
you're looking for offences in a certain environment you 
will find them easily. [On the other hand], if you're there 
to learn what you can from those who have come before 
you, you realize that there isn’t hostility there, just discom- 
fort. That discomfort comes from pursuing truth, not from 
being targeted. It’s about learning to navigate the tedious 
process of being shaped by truth and wisdom.” 

Not all female philosophy students redirect their attention 
away from that perceived hostility as intentionally as Abi- 
gail does, however. One student shared with me, “Some- 
times you feel like you need to fight to be heard, as though 
people don’t consider your opinion until you point out that 
you also have one.” 


“It doesn’t surprise me to hear that there are more cyni- 
cal experiences at Redeemer,” Abigail responded, “because 
I’ve definitely wrestled myself with thoughts like, It’s only 
ever the guys who talk. To a degree, that is definitely valid. 
But the more I’ve studied philosophy, I have learned that 
the point of [it] is to just seek truth and to love it. That is 
what has pushed me personally to really stick with it. The 
more I’ve [...] stuck it out and kept learning the [essential] 
skills and tools, the more I've realized that it’s not actually 
about gender. [Instead, I may just be] looking for reasons 
to avoid doing that hard work that philosophy demands. 
But ultimately truth is worth sitting in those difficult mo- 
ments for, and truth warrants giving the benefit of the 
doubt and extending grace. 


“Specifically in Redeemer’s philosophy department, there 
is a really unique structure that allows it to genuinely be 
a discourse about truth. I’ve only really had experience 
with Dr. Adam Barkman, but he facilitates his classes very 
well and takes a very practical approach to philosophy. He 
doesn’t tolerate a stereotypically pretentious attitude. To 
him, philosophy is [simply] the pursuit of truth. Addition- 
ally, a Christian worldview in studying philosophy grounds 
it and gives it a foundation; we don’t start by thinking that 
we will never have answers. We know what we believe and 
now we explain why we believe it. It’s all about graciously 
being able to articulate and engage with people who dis- 
agree with our worldview.” 


Philosophy is a pursuit of truth, which does not change 
based on the contexts we find ourselves in. It requires a 
hunger to be told where we are wrong at present so that 
we are able to set it aside and walk in truth all the more. A 
refining process like this warrants discomfort; in fact, feel- 
ing tension may be indicative that we are doing it correctly. 
That doesn’t dismiss injustice or inequality, but it is en- 
couraging to see how the heart of philosophy as a discipline 
is being revealed all the more simply by the presence of 
women like Bergel, Bowen, and Edith Stein. 
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For every Redeemer student, the CTS-110 course 
known as “Introduction to Reformed Worldview” is an es; 


sential) fuundavion to each student's Redeemer education. 


The course was designed to allow students a better under- 
standing of the school’s traditions while also discussing 
important cultural and social issues. CTS-110 is a relatively 
new addition to Redeemer’s curriculum, having only been 
taught by the school for the past few years. 


CTS-110 is a very important course, designed to fill the gap 
between student’s shared, broad Christian faith, while also 
addressing Redeemer’s reformed tradition specifically. 
Throughout the course, students are given the opportunity 
to tackle many important issues ranging from Christian 
history, politics, the economy, and more. However, be- 
cause of its placement in the core, making it a mandatory 
course for all students, CTS-110 has been subject to a lot of 
criticism from students and faculty and subsequently has 
undergone many changes over the years. This article will 
give students a chance to look at the changes CTS-110 has 
gone through, as well as hearing student’s opinions of the 
course and how Redeemer has shaped it over the years. 


The History of CTS-110 


Regarding CTS-110’s history, the current iteration of the 
course has a very different focus than previous versions. 
When the course began, it was focused on looking at voices 
from the Neo-Calvinist tradition, discussing the Fall, com- 
mon grace, Genesis, and the coming of God’s kingdom. The 
course also used to have a number of books on economics 
which students would read and give a presentation on in 
groups. However, even in its beginning, CTS-110 had many 
varying opinions from students. 


Joseph Nanda, a fifth-year education student, experienced 
an earlier version of CTS-110 and had mixed feelings about 
it. One criticism he had of the course was that its content 
was very Reformed, but the course was not marketed this 
way, making it hard for students who did not have a Re- 
formed framework. Nanda also mentioned that he thought 
the school should “combine REL-110 and CTS-110 into one 
course” because he did not feel like there was enough con- 
tent to justify two courses. Still, Nanda did say he believed 
the course helped him grow in his faith by granting him 
a better understanding of the Reformed worldview which 
e hin luable lens to view the world, 


ident, Calvin Wiarda, had a very posi- 

vith CTS-110. Wiarda mentioned how he 
t the “course created a narrative and dis- 
ibout the world. I found it to be great for meeting 

people and establishing my beliefs and thoughts about 
content I hadn't engaged in academically before.” Wiarda 
ilso mentioned how he believed that the class should be 


mandatory for students, as it helped form a shared foun- 
dation which he believed helped with community growth. 


Still, the course,more, recently had problems that students 
and staff alike were noticing. Dr. Doug Sikkema, a profes- 
sor of core curriculum studies at Redeemer, said that last 
year while he “taught the course, it felt like some of it was a 
little too pre-theology.” This heavy scriptural focus was no- 
ticed by Sarah Olivo, a third-year student who experienced 
CTS-110 during lockdown. Olivo noted that when she took 
CTS-110, it was essentially a theology class, which it was 
not supposed to be, and although she appreciated better 
understanding Redeemer’s background, it was not what 
she thought students were supposed to be learning. Sarah 
also said that the course was overwhelming, very content 
heavy, and had a lot of students failing tests. 


Changes to the Course 


This new variation of the course, designed primarily by Dr. 
Amber Bowen has been created to try and address some of 
the previous problems and improve for new students. Spe- 
cifically, Bowen designed a course that was more involved 
with the digital age since that is what students are living. 
Sikkema and Bowen proposed reshaping the course this 
past summer, giving CTS-110 a complete overhaul. 


The course’s new focus is composed of three threads: Re- 
formed issues, contemporary social issues, and a signifi- 
cant concentration on the digital age. Keeping the course 
up to date is important, since students frame of reference 
is only about 5 years, and has always contained a techno- 
logical presence. Now, while technology is not inherently 
evil, the CTS-110 course is directed to helping students ex- 
plore some of the problems with a technology-dominated 
lifestyle and how mankind was not necessarily created to 
live this way. The irony of the situation is that in 2023 we 
are constantly utilizing technology, even using it to teach 
CTS-110 with computers, projectors, and videos. And 
while some technologies are beneficial, the course all dis- 
cusses the dangers of technology, especially the addiction 
caused by social media. 


Another key element of the new CTS-110 that Sikkema 
shared is that the course is “designed to help students 
think more deeply about their faith.” Sikkema described 
how the course seeks to help students apply their faith to- 
day, referencing the Biblical call for believers to be work- 
ers and worshippers in this world. The hope of CTS-110 is 
that “for students beginning academically they will have a 
framework for who God is calling them to be.” 


One tool the course utilizes to help students better under- 
stand how to live in God’s kingdom is the concept of Struc- 
ture and Direction. Structure and Direction is a concept 
that calls Christians to not naively assume that everything 
in this world is all good or all evil. Sikkema explained it like 


this: “There is an underlying goodness in this world, but 
there is also an uneasiness I get from the world.” This un- 
easiness comes from man’s fears: fear of death, sickness, 
brokenness, and falling apart. As Christians, we should be 
trying to recover and direct this earth back to its original 
goodness, while recognizing that this Earth is not as God 
intended.. This is the point that CTS-110 really strives to 
drive into students, that our purpose in this earth is to try 
and emphasize the good in this world while also living with 
the reality that we are a sinful people living in a broken 
world. 


First-Year Review 


Still, the CTS-110 course is experiencing very conflicting 
views from first-year students. In a poll of 35 first years 
asking how they felt =about the course, only 11% said they 
loved the class, while 20% said it was the worst class they 
were taking this semester. However, nearly 46% of respon- 
dents said they thought CTS-110 was a good course, with 
only 23% saying they disliked the course and thought it 
needed improvements. This diversity in views was also re- 
flected in interviews conducted with first years. 


Mahalah Wantang, a first-year student, had very positive 
views of CTS-110, saying she “liked how we are getting into 
the digital age and seeing it from a more academic perspec- 
tive.” She also noted that the class was helpful to her faith 
in that she felt more accountable against allowing technol- 
ogy to interfere with her faith. However, she did feel like 
the course should not necessarily be mandatory because 
the class simply will not be effective for people who do not 
want to be there. 


Another first-year student, Annelise Helmond, had a far 
more negative view of the class. Annelise mentioned how 
the course marketed itself as a course on the Reformed 
worldview, something she was interested in learning more 
about, but that CTS-110 was not very specific to the Re- 
formed worldview. She also disliked how the course had no 
apparent direction and thought it would be best for CTS- 
110 to pick one direction and stick with it. For her learning, 
she said she found the class very difficult to learn from, and 
from her experience, the percentage of people who enjoyed 
the class were in the minority. 


It’s clear that the views on the new CTS-110 are still very 
mixed and that the course will likely have to go through 
some changes in the future. Sikkema noted how the course 
will be going through a complete review this spring and 
that the school will be looking at changing the way it offers 
the course. For any students who have passionate views on 
the course, make sure to talk to your professor about what 
you either loved or hated about the course, so the school 
can work towards making an even better course for future 
students. 
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“I've been wanting to go back to school for a long 
time, but my ex-husband wouldn’t let me. I was originally 
a music major at York University way too long ago. I never 
finished my degree because it was a very secular university. 
There were unhealthy perspectives I had to agree with to 
get good grades, a lot of hard pills I had to swallow, and I 
refused to. [Because of that,] I kept dropping courses, and 
halfway through third year I ended up dropping out. Later 
on, I went to Bible school in California for two years, but it 
was not degree granting. 


“I met my ex- husband in Bible school, and starting on the 
honeymoon, it turned into a very abusive marriage. When 
I finally left him after 13 years and a continuous attempt to 
make it work, I decided I would follow through with my de- 
sire to go back to school, which led me to Redeemer. I have 
five kids, and it’s been an ongoing sacrifice for our whole 
family. I still get them out the door every morning, but the 
older kids make their own lunches and do their laundry, 
and they help out with more chores than before. The two 
youngest, my twins, are too young to really be capable of 
that, but even they help ‘clean up’ their room. 


“It’s not been easy for them, but I think they’re all proud of 
me. My ten-year-old son has adopted a new practice lately. 
He comes up to me every night and puts his arms around 
me, says, ‘You're the best mom ever,’ and gives me a back 
massage and makes me a cup of tea. While I finish get- 
ting ready in the mornings, he pours his younger siblings 
bowls of cereal. They've had to learn how to help out in new 
ways—It’s been really cool to see. 


“I am a social work major with two official minors, one in 
psychology and one in not-for-profit business management. 
I’m potentially adding a third minor in art. Why? I want 
to open up a centre for women and children that are leav- 
ing abusive homes so that they have a safe place to go to 
reestablish their lives while they are getting their feet back 
under them. I want it to be Christian-based, not secular. I 
don’t want the government to have its hand in the pocket of 
how we run things, deciding if we can use the name of Jesus 
as we minister to the women who need our help. 


“My vision for the centre would be an 18-month program 
cut into three different trimesters. The first six months 
would be intake, focusing on healing. It would be like when 
you go into the ICU, connected to all of the machines and 
resources you need to survive. Group counselling, one-on- 
one counselling, peer support groups and grounding ther- 
apies for the women, with art therapy, daycare solutions, 
and bussing back and forth to school for the children. I'd 
also love to have some sort of exercise centre. We carry a lot 
of our stress and trauma in our bodies, and | want to give 
space to focus on alleviating that. 


“The second six months would be looking forward to what's 
next. Do they still need ongoing counselling or support 
groups? No problem. But what is next? Do they want to go 
back to school? Do they need help finding a job? A large 


proportion of abused women are stay-at-home moms. 
They are [often] financially and relationally isolated when 
they do end up leaving an abusive marriage. Figuring out 
how to provide for their children and themselves is what 
keeps them in those relationships because they aren’t sure 
where to go without them: This trimester would be about 
addressing those things and helping them to find the goals 
and solutions that would best work for them. 


“The next six months would see them hopefully working 
on those next steps. They can live there, save up money, 
and get the resources they need to become independent. 
After they’ve graduated the program they can have ongo- 
ing support from us if they need it. 


“They say that on average it takes seven times to actually 
leave an abusive husband. It took me five! [Typical shel- 
ters] are sterile and cold; they try to make them as welcom- 
ing as possible, but they are a maximum of six weeks. I can 
tell you myself that after six weeks you don’t have your life 
back together; you are not ready to go back out there and 
necessarily know how best to provide for your children if 
you haven’t been in the workforce for a long period of time. 
Because of that isolation that a lot of abusive relationships 
lead to, you likely don’t have the relationships or support 
system in place to help keep you out of the abusive rela- 
tionship once your time at the shelter is over. That’s why 
most women return time and time again to their abusive 
partners, which perpetuates the issue and causes it to get 
progressively worse. 


“(Before I came to Redeemer,]| I was searching for a long 
time to see which school I wanted to go back to. I was talk- 
ing to the children’s pastor at our old church in London, 
who had just graduated with her MDiv in clinical counsel- 
ling at Tyndale. We had been in talks about what I wanted 
to do, and she said, ‘If I had to be honest, I would have 
gone to Redeemer for my undergrad.’ I pulled out my 
phone right then while on that phone call and looked at 
Redeemer for the first time and saw they had every pro- 
gram | wanted—not-for-profit, social work, psychology. 


“It sounds like a lot of little things, but at the time it felt 
like there were many huge obstacles to overcome to get me 
here. I had to sit and wait for doors to open and things to 
happen. The biggest obstacle was getting my ex to agree to 
me moving with [the kids]. My parents and I moved and 
bought a small hobby farm together. The kids switched 
schools, the twins went into daycare, and I had to sort out 
the funding with OSAP—a lot of things had to line up per- 
fectly for it to work out. 


“Thankfully, | own my own business, and it was flexible 
enough to move. I work in the wedding industry, and my 
business has two sides to it. One side does hair and make- 
up; this involves going to help brides and their bridal par- 
ties get ready on the wedding day, but we also do things 
like photoshoots, fashion shows and special occasion hair 
and makeup. I have 11 women working on that side of the 


team, and on average, we do about 75-100 weddings a 
year. The other side of the business focuses on floral, decor 
and wedding coordination. We’ve done 16 weddings a year 
at our peak and I have five girls working on that side of the 
team. 


“In all of this I've learned to not compare myself to oth- 
ers. He has made me to be me and not somebody else. I 
could look around right now and say, ‘Here I am starting 
over again at 42. I shouldn't be here.’ But I shouldn’t com- 
pare myself to others because in a lot of ways I know this 
is where I’m supposed to be. He loves all of us so extrava- 
gantly. His mercy is so incredibly breathtaking. 


“Some of the things that have become overwhelmingly 
apparent to me is the amazing mercy and grace of God's 
redemptive story in our lives. God is at work in all of us, 
making a masterpiece. It can look messy along the way 
sometimes, as it’s not always clear what he’s doing in us 
while we are in process—like a sculptor with a mound of 
clay that goes through many stages in the shaping process. 
This is the way God works in our lives. If we trust him with 
our story and with our process, he will make all things 
beautiful in his time. He is a God of redemption. He is in 
the business of restoration and making us more like him. 
He takes our broken lives and will use them for his glory, 
as we follow him and submit to his love and his leading. 


“As hard as the details of my past were to walk through, 
I wouldn’t go back and change any of it. All the pain and 
heartache were things that God used to bring me to where 
I am right now, and give me eyes to see, ears to hear, and a 
heart to feel the pain of others. My desire is for him to use 
me to help bring freedom, healing and restoration to the 
people he brings across my path, that I may minister his 
love, grace, and mercy to them. 


“I don’t see myself as a victim but an overcomer. And I 
don’t see my ex as the enemy but as a beloved son of God 
who also is in need of healing. Every one of us is on our 
own journey of healing. As we let God into the broken plac- 
es inside of us, then he can bring us into the place where 
his love can heal us and shine through us. We don’t need 
to live in fear as we place ourselves in his amazing, loving, 
and kind hands. 


“I was asked, if I could go back and tell my past self one 
thing, what would it be? And it would be this: All things 
work together for good for those that love the Lord and are 
called according to his purpose. In him, through him, and 
with him are all things.” 


